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The Hon. Kenkichi Kataoka. 



KENKICHI KATAOKA. 
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Thiseminent soldier, statesman, Chris- 
tian, has passed on to higher service. 
His was a remarkable life. His 
memory and his influence are a priceless 
legacy to the Church and to the nation. 

He was born in Kochi the same 
year as President Neesima, in December, 
1843. His grandfather, a man of 
remarkable force of character, exer- 
cised great influence over the boy, 
Kenkichi. He taught him to cultivate 
courage, not the temporary courage of 
an excited moment, and not simply 
natural courage, but a courage which 
has its foundation in right principles 
and convictions. He would never begin 
a fight, but if forced into it, he would 
fight until it was ended and ended 
rightly. 

He was especially taught and trained 
in horsemanship and sword exercise, 
after the manner of the samurai of 
those days. 



His father and grandfather died 
before he was twenty years old and 
he was left the head of the house. 
When twenty years old, the Daimio of 
the province appointed him to an 
important office over three counties 
(gun). He took part in the struggle 
at the time of the Restoration, in 1867, 
being under Count Itagaki and Count 
Iwakura in Aizu. He had command 
of one half of the Tosa troops. Later, 
he was appointed drill master of the 
Tosa soldiers, and he received the 
commendation of the Emperor for the 
proficiency of the soldiers under his 
drill. 

In 1871, he went to America, spent 
a year in study and observation in 
England and visited Paris. On his 
return to Japan, he entered the navy 
and was made lieut. commander. 

He early espoused the principles of 
constitutional government and freedom, 
and in 1874, at the time of the Korean 
trouble, he withdrew with Count Ita- 
gaki to Tosa, because the government 
would not declare war against Korea. 
The next year he joined the Constitu- 
tional Party. 

In 1877, at the time of the Satsutna 
rebellion, Mr. Kataoka was imprisoned 
for one hundred days, because suspected 



of sympathy with the rebellious party. 
In 1887 Mr. Kataoka, with others of 
his province who were in Tokyo, 
advocated freedom of speech and of the 
press, and they were ordered to leave 
the city, but he and several others stood 
upon their dignity as loyal citizens and 
refused to leave the city, whereupon he 
was again thrown into prison where he 
remained over a year. 

In 1889, he was elected Speaker of 
the first provincial Assembly elected 
in his native province, Tosa. 

On the first opening of the Diet, in 
1890, Mr. Kataoka was elected a 
member from Kochi, and he was suc- 
cessively re-elected so that he held the 
place continuously until his death. He 
was four times chosen Speaker of the 
Lower House, so that he held that office 
from 1898, until his death. This was 
especially remarkable because of the 
changing and coalescing of parties 
during this time. Mr. Kataoka was 
ready to welcome the preaching of the 
Gospel from the first in his native 
province and he was interested from 
the beginning. 

He was baptised in the Presbyterian 
church, in Kochi in May 1885, and in 
October of that same year, he was 
chosen an elder in that church, which 



office he held until his death. His- 
Christian life has been one constant 
and consistent witness for Christ. 

The first time that the writer had the 
privilege of meeting Mr. Kataoka, he 
came to his house, in Kyoto, with Mr. 
Sakamoto, another of those who were 
imprisoned with him in 1887, and 
asked for an interview. 

He then told of his experiences while 
in prison, how for the first few months 
he was not allowed to have his Bible, 
but that after he was allowed to have 
his Bible with him in the prison, he 
enjoyed reading God's word and prayer 
and communion with God, so that his 
prison became the very gate of heaven 
to him. He came to love to pray for 
his enemies, even, and those who put 
him in prison, so that his joy was 
unspeakable. 

But he said that he had just passed 
through the exciting scenes of the second 
parliamentary election in Kochi, where 
a desperate effort was made to defeat 
him, and which nearly succeeded, and 
he had to use all his powers and 
influence, night and day for weeks, to 
prevent bloodshed and civil war in his 
province, and said he : "I did not enjoy 
reading my Bible and prayer during 
those weeks as I did in the prison. I 



could not keep my mind concentrated 
on what I read, and it wandered 
■off in prayer, and I fear something is 
wrong with me, that my faith is not 
really genuine, that there is something 
deficient about my Christianity." As 
he told this experience the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. And said he, " I 
hear that you were in battle many times 
during the Civil War, in America, and 
I want to know what your experience 
was at such times of excitement." I 
told him my experience and he was 
greatly relieved. He thanked me most 
cordially and went away. That was 
the beginning of a friendship which 
has lasted ever since, as I have visited 
him at his official residence, in Tokyo, 
and he has been my guest here, in 
Kyoto. 

He was known always and every- 
where as an earnest Christian. He said 
that he never entered the hall of Parlia- 
ment and took his seat to preside, 
without bowing his head in silent prayer 
for God's presence and guidance. 

For sometime, he opened his official 
residence in Tokyo, on each successive 
Sabbath, for a Christian service and sent 
postal cards inviting men of rank 
and influence in the capital to attend, 
and he secured the most able and earnest 



pastors of the city to speak at these 
services. 

It is said that a few years since, when 
Mr. Kataoka's friends wished to see him 
elected Speaker of the Lower House, 
some of them advised him to resign the 
eldership in his church, as his holding 
so prominent a place in the Christian 
Church might prevent his election, but 
his reply was, " If I am to choose be- 
tween them, I would rather be an Elder 
in the church, than Speaker." 

Two years ago, Mr. Kataoka's name 
began to be thought of as President of 
Doshisha. When he was approached on 
the subject, he modestly replied that he 
was not fit for the position, a feeling 
which he persisted in expressing for 
several months. Finally, after repeated 
persuasion and on the unanimous re- 
quest of the Faculty and ■ Board of 
Directors of the school, he consented to 
accept the position, and when he met 
with the Board of Directors, in Kyoto, 
in March, 1902, and took the oath of 
office, as we were all standing around 
the table, he immediately said, f< I want 
to pray," and he made one of the 
most touching prayers to which I ever 
listened, and I think there was not a 
dry eye in the room. 

At the welcome meeting for him 



an evening or two later, he said, 
in response to the words of welcome 
which had been spoken, that he prayed 
every day for months that he might not 
accept this position, but every time he 
prayed and decided not to accept it, a 
feeling of unrest remained in his heart, 
and this feeling grew upon him so that 
he felt that it was God's voice, calling 
him to the place, and was thus compelled 
to accept it. 

He had two small rooms built 
adjoining the humble office of Doshi- 
sha, and there he slept and there he ate 
his meals which were brought in to him, 
only as he would occasionally accept an 
invitation to one of our tables. 

He wished to be in the school, where 
the teachers and students could have 
free access to him. His powerful in- 
fluence was felt in the school from 
the beginning. At the close of the 
school year, in June, the end of the first 
term of his Presidency, he addressed 
the students, telling them that from the 
opening of the next school year in Sep- 
tember, attendance at morning prayers 
■would be made compulsory, as was 
formerly the case in the school, and that 
strict deportment in the dormitories 
would be required, that the students 
would be expected to be, and to behave 



like Christian gentlemen, always and 
everywhere; that these rules were not 
made for the purpose of punishing any 
one, but for the sake of the students 
and to restore and perfect the spirit of 
the school ; but, he added, " If any one 
feels that he cannot come back and 
loyally obey these rules, we do not wish 
to see him back next September, still 
we earnestly hope you will all come 
back." Since that time chapel attend- 
ance has been more general and com- 
plete than for fifteen years, and the 
discipline and spirit of the school, have 
greatly improved. 

Mr. Kataoka had hoped in the near 
future to lay down the burdens of politi- 
cal life and give his last years entirely 
to educational work in connection with 
the Doshisha. God, however, had other 
plans for him. 

While in the school last March, he 
had a serious attack of indigestion, so 
serious that he spent about two months 
in the city hospital here, and later was 
in a hospital in Tokyo. Last July he re- 
turned to his home in Kochi, and seemed 
for a time to be a little better, but his 
general strength gradually declined, and 
soon after the middle of October a 
serious complication began which soon 
ended his valuable life. It proved to be 



appendicitis, the fourth return of that 
trouble, and he was too weak to endure 
an operation. The last days were days 
of very great suffering. When, how- 
ever, he was told that some of his 
friends had said that his Jesus God 
could not be a very good God to allow 
one who who had been so faithful to 
Him to suffer so much, he replied 
that, since Christ suffered so much more 
for him on the Cross, how could he 
complain at what he had to bear ! He 
passed away, twenty minutes before mid- 
night, October, 31st. Just before the end 
came, when his children and grand-child- 
ren, with his wife and his Pastor were 
gathered around him, he asked to have 
No. 175 of the Japanese collection of 
hymns sung, the sentiment of which is, 
" The thought of Jesus' love cheers my 
heart." The meaning is something as 
follows: "When I am sick there is 
comfort. As I think of the suffering of 
Christ who shed His blood in my 
stead my pain completely passes away. 
When I am suffering, I open my 
eyes and look upon that servant of God, 
Job, stricken by Satan and painfully 
buffeted, and, even in the midst of my 
tears, I praise God. In time of great 
trouble there is joy. Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth. When I know 
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that He cleanses me with fire I can en- 
dure the burning of my body." After 
the singing of this hymn, his pastor led 
in a short prayer, and soon after one of 
the little grand-children went and took 
his grandpa's hand and he pressed the 
little hand, called the child by name, 
heaved two sighs and was gone. 

He leaves a wife and five children, 
four sons and one daughter. Most of 
them are married, and have children of 
their own. All his children are profes- 
sing Christians. 

The funeral, on the afternoon of 
November fifth, was most impressive. It 
was thoroughly Christian. A notice 
was posted in front of the house, after 
his death, that no flowers, would be 
received. The eight representatives 
of the Doshisha who went down to 
the funeral, met at the house the 
the day before the funeral, and the sons 
met with us in the room where the plain 
casket was, and we had the privilege 
of looking again upon the face of our 
departed President. 

He had requested that a plain pall 
should be prepared to cover the casket, 
and that after the funeral, it should be 
presented to the church to be used at 
other funerals. The casket was cover- 
ed with this, on each side of which 
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was a large white cross. The Emperor 
sent a present of one thousand yen, and 
three pieces of rich white silk. He also 
sent a decoration, (the Third Class 
Order of the Rising Sun), which last two 
presents were carried by two persons in 
front of the casket. The funeral services 
w r ere held in the large Presbyterian 
church which was packed until there 
was no standing room above or below, 
and a large crowd stood outside. The 
services were conducted by Mr. Kata- 
oka's Pastor, Rev. Mr. Tada, who 
preached a very appropriate sermon 
from the passage in 2 Cor. iv. 16: 
" Wherefore we faint not ; but though 
our outward man is decaying, yet our 
inward man is renewed day by day." 

He dwelt upon Mr. Kataoka's strong 
faith and his earnest Christian life, and 
especially how his soul triumphed over 
his body when racked with pain and 
decaying during those last days. Brief 
words were read or spoken by several 
persons, one speaking for the relatives 
of the deceased, one for the province of 
Kochi, and a representative of the Kochi 
residents of Tokyo read a very touching 
tribute written by Count Itagaki. 

A letter was presented by the Tokyo 
Y.M.C.A., of which Mr. Kataoka was 
President, and Rev. Mr. Yoshioka spoke 
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for the Presbyterian Home Missionary 
Society, of which Mr. Kataoka was also 
President, and for the Presbyterian 
church. Rev. Mr. Matsuyama spoke 
for the Doshisha and Dr. Davis for the 
Mission and the missionary body in 
Japan. The audience was largely made 
up of the leading men in Kochi. They 
listened with marked attention during 
the two hours service. The favorite 
hymn of the deceased, No. 175, was sung 
and Rev. Mr. Mcllwaine gave the bene- 
diction; and then began the two and a 
half miles funeral march to the grave. 
The leading men of Kochi Ken, in- 
cluding one or two who had come from 
Tokyo, acted as pall bearers, bearing the 
casket into, and removing it from, the 
church, and walking beside it all the way. 

It was a perfect, cloudless day, and it 
seeemed as if the whole city was out, as 
they lined the streets for a mile and a 
half in serried ranks on each side. All 
the schools were out in orderly ranks, 
and all stood bowed in silent grief, with 
uncovered heads as the casket, which 
was covered with a wreath and crosses 
of flowers, was carried by. Tbe widow 
and all the family, except some of the 
younger grand-children, walked the 
whole distance. The grave is prepared 
in a new spot, on the side of a mountain 
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overlooking the city and the harbor, 
with the amphitheater of mountains and 
hills around. A large concourse fol- 
lowed the casket to the grave where a 
hymn was sung, a prayer offered by 
Rev. Mr. Yoshioka, a former pastor of 
the Kochi church, and the benediction 
was pronounced just as the sun was 
setting. 

It was said of Abel that, " He, being 
dead, yet speaketh." 

Mr. Kataoka, also, being dead, yet 
speaketh. His faith, and love, and 
truthfulness, his loyalty and unsel- 
fishness, his modesty, and above all, his 
life of helpful service speak to this 
nation ; to the statesmen, to the educa- 
tors, to the Christian workers, to the 
Christians, and to the whole mass of the 
people. He himself has passed on into 
a higher service, in the more immediate 
presence of the King, but his life, his 
influence, his zeal, his character live 
on, an undying and priceless heritage to 
the Church of Christ, to Doshisha, and 
to the whole nation. Let us thank God 
for such a life, and such a death, and 
such a rich heritage ! 



J. D. Davis. 
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